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Paths for Happiness 


\ \ J HEN our country was new, our forefathers made paths from thq 

seashore to their new homes. Then they made paths from thei 
homes to the homes of their friends. Soon little neighborhoods sprang 
up along our New England coast. Then they made paths from one littl 
village to another. This path making has gone on until we now hav 
paths all over our country, in fact all over the world. First men mad 
paths, then roads, highways, railroad lines, and water lanes across th 
ocean, and now we even have paths or air lanes for airplanes. 

In my mail this-month there was a letter from a reader who told 0 
a different kind of path that she is making. 

“Paulette says that for the past month she has been making paths fo 
happiness. Making paths for happiness is a new idea. What is a pat} 
for happiness like? How can we make such a path, and is a path fo 
happiness necessary? Does happiness just come to us without any effo 
on our part or do we have to do something to get happiness? Paule 
has answered at least one.of these questions in her letter. She says s 
makes a path for happiness by smiling. 

Perhaps after all it is necessary for each one of us to make his ow 
path for happiness, just as our forefathers made paths from one hon 
to another. Surely if we are not ready to receive happiness it cannot com 
to us. Get up cross and pouting some morning and see how much hap 
ness comes to you! 

What do you have to do to get happiness? First of all you get tird 
of unhappiness and make a path for happiness to come to you by doin, 
something nice for someone else. Or you speak a cheerful word to shor 
the family that you are through pouting. Then how gladly and joyousi 
they come to you, bringing happiness! Mother may make a special dis 
for your lunch. Father may take you with him on an errand. Brother md 
let you fly his kite. Sister may mend your baseball mit. 

Smiles and little thoughtful acts, kind words and love pats! Litt 
paths for happiness, yes; but little paths grow to be roads, roads gro 
to be highways spreading all over the world! Make your own little path 
and watch your happiness come to you. 


Editor. 
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Rings 


By Arnold Baxter 


Out on our dew-gemmed, shining lawn 
The fairies dance till break of dawn; 

I see their footprints in the grass 

Where round and round they dancing pass 
Under the moonlight’s silver ray, 

All through the magic fairy day. 
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Pictures by 


Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


S HE rode to town with his 
father and mother, John 

Henry was too excited to talk. 
All he could do was sit very 
still and think. Now and then 
he reached into his pocket and ¢ 
shook the brown leather bag. 

“Money makes a cheerful 
noise when .you shake it,” 
thought John ‘Henry. “What a 
good time I am going to have 
today!” 


His father and mother were 
going shopping today as they 
did once6r twice a week. John wis 
going shopping too, That is why ‘he’ was so 
happy and so excited. 


Usually when. he, went shopping with nig” 


* father and ‘mother, he just walked along with 


them, watching them as they made their pur- ss 


chases. Today was different? He%had money to 
spend. He had his birthday ridney: 
This was his birthday. He was eight years old. 

“Now, John Henry,” 
they came at last to town, “you may go shopping 
with your birthday money. Go all around the 
square. Be careful at the corners. When you 
have finished your shopping, go into the corner 
drugstore and wait for me.’ 

“Don’t lose. your money!” 
smiling at him. ; 


said his 


The town was small, but it was just the size’ 


to suit John Henry. All the stores were built 

along the four sides of a square, and in the 

center of the square was the courthouse. . 
There were lots of stores, with many, many 


tags in. them take hint a good 


said his mother when’ 


will. last!’ she told. him a$ she dropped the 


while:to do his shopping. John Henry had two 
dollars and eighty. cents to-spend. 
_ Different friends and relatives had given him 
the money. None “of them had told him ex- 
actly what to buy, but each’ had given him a i. 
little advice about spending. That is wey na 
needed to shop so carefully” 
His best friends, the Green twins, had y- 
— -five cents each. “Buy som 
Holly told him. “Buy somethi you 
really want,” said Polly. 
Old Mr. Sanderson came across the 
with three shiny dimes. “Buy'soi g useful,” 9 
said fat little Mr. Sanderson, in a voice that tried fj 
to sound grouchy but never could, a 
John Henry’s beautiful young: aunt Emily had the 
sent him a dollar bill in a letter. “Buy yourself 
a good time on your birthday!” Aunt Emily said. J, a 
Early this‘morning ‘his grandmother had gives 
him two big half dollars. “Buy something that J [ot 
T 


ohn Henry 
= 
| 


-phopping Misia 


jingling coins into 
his hand. 

So John Henry 

knew his shopping 

was not going to be 

3 easy. It would take a 

long time and lots of 

thinking and _look- 

ing. 

In the window of 
the Sweet Shoppe 
were great make-be- 
lieve sodas and sun- 
daes and good things 
to eat. John Henry 
looked in the win- 
dow and thought of 
a banana with differ- 
ent kinds of ice 
cream on it, and nuts 
on top of that. 

“I really want a 
banana split,” he 


thought, and rattled 
the money bag. He 
looked awhile longer. “I will want the banana 
split more when I have finished my shopping,” 
he decided, and walked on. 

In the next’ window were things for boys to 
wear. There were shirts, sweaters, and all colors 
of socks, and handkerchiefs. 

“Those are useful things,” thought John Hen- 
ty. “Mr. Sanderson would be pleased if I bought 
a pair of socks or some handkerchiefs.” 

But he already had so many pairs of socks 
that his feet might grow out of them, and he had 
several handkerchiefs left over from Christmas. 


* “If I keep looking, I may see something more 


useful,” he thought, walking on past the store 
windows. 

It took him a long, long time to look through 
the ten-cent store because it was his favorite 
store. You could buy anything in the ten-cent 
store. There were useful things, “good-time” 
things, things that would last a good while, and 
lots of things he really wanted. 

The trouble with the ten-cent store was that 


it was a hard place in which to 

By make up your mind. There were 

E. Mason rection that seemed to be say- 
ing, “Take me!” 

John Henry bought two use- 
ful-looking pencils for five cents and then went 
into the ice-cream store to eat a double cone and 
think some more. 

The cone was beautiful. It had an orange- 
colored ball and a brown ball of ice cream on 
it. John Henry sat down at a table by the win- 
dow and licked first one ball and then the other. 

“I know now just how the cat feels when she 
purrs,” thought John Henry, looking out the big 
window of the ice-cream store at the people 
going past. 

Before long three children stopped outside the 
window and looked in. They were like three 
stairsteps. There was a short one, a middle-sized 
one, and a tall one. The middle-sized one was a 
boy. The others were girls. 

John Henry, who was a very friendly boy, 
smiled and moved over in his chair to show 
there was plenty of room at his table. 

But the three children just stood there and 
kept looking, and John Henry noticed that tears 
were rolling down the short “‘stairstep’s” face. 
The tears were making her face look rather 
muddy, like rain in the road. 

The children kept standing outside the win- 
dow and looking. The more they looked the 
more the little short one cried. The other two 
were talking, but John Henry could not hear 
what they were saying. 

He could not keep from wondering however. 
He could not imagine what there was about the 
ice-cream store window to make anybody feel 
like crying, not even a little stairstep of a girl. 

Finally he could not just sit still and wonder. 
He went to the door and looked out at the three 
children. 

“Is your little sister sick, or what is the mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

“She is not sick, she just feels bad,” said the 
big girl. The boy added, ‘Today is her birthday.” 

John Henry opened his eyes very wide. “But 
it is my birthday too and I don’t feel bad!” He 
looked at the little girl who seemed to be about 
five years old. - 

“T will tell you about it,” said the big girl. She 
looked into a ragged little red pocketbook that 
she was carrying. “While I tell you, we might as 
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well eat an ice-cream cone too. I have twenty 
cents left.” 

The children went back and sat down at the 
table with John Henry. Their names were Mabel, 
Horace, and Rosannabelle. Rosannabelle was 
the little short stairstep with the tears on her 


face. 

Mabel bought a big 
ice-cream cone for Ros- 
annabelle and a small 
one for herself and for 
Horace. Between licks 
she talked. “We had in- 
tended to have a birth- 
day picnic for Rosanna- 
belle. There would, just | 
be Horace, Rosanna- | 
belle, and I.” 

“Because we have 
not lived in this town 
long enough to know 
anybody to invite to the picnic,” 
Horace. 

“Our house is not big enough either. It is a 
trailer, and it is out by the copning factory,” 
added Mabel. 

“Daddy and Grandma both work in the can- 
ning factory. But Mabel can fix up nice birth- 
day picnics,” said Rosannabelle, speaking for 
the first time. Then she began to cry again, and 
tears dripped down on her ice cream. “I wish 
I had let Mabel carry the money. Then it would 
not have got lost!” 


explained 


The present te icked out 
was beautiful. 


“There was a dollar and a half,” said Horace § fa) 
sadly. “That would buy all the things for the § un 
picnic, and a present besides.” 

Mabel said in a kind, big-sister voice: “Ros- § yy, 
annabelle is little. It was easy to lose the pocket- J mm 
book. We should have helped her take care of yo 
it.” Then turning to Rosannabelle she said more | 
cheerfully, “But you have had something special inj 
anyway. An ice-cream cone with two balls is we 
something!’ fri 

John Henry had been thinking very hard. we 

“We have a big yard at home,” he said. “It . 
is really nicer than the park. There is a house § th: 
there, and all the farm behind the house. There : 
is a barn too. And a birthday picnic for two birth. § He 
days would be like a double ice-cream cone!” dre 

“But the birthday money is gone,” said Horace, § on, 

and Rosannabelle add- § wo 
ed, “Gone, all gone!” 
John Henry reached § ber 
into his pocket. He got §f arc 
out the brown leather § ho 
bag. He emptied the § is | 
money out on the table. F sh 
It looked like lots of B an 
money. gra 
“Aunt Emily said to 
‘buy a happy day,’” he # Ro 
said. “She would be Ig 
proud if I bought twoff ’ 
happy birthdays. And | chi 
really wanted a picnic § ho 
for my birthday. We 
can buy something use- 
ful for Rosannabelle’s 
present. Some things 
are both pretty and use-f} lau 
ful!” 
It took quite a whileB 
to finish making the Th 
plans for the double be 
birthday picnic. John Henry’s mother had baked J, 
a cake the day before. It was very big. we 

The present that they picked out when Ros- § sin 
annabelle was not looking was a beautiful Jj can 
painted plate and cup, and a fork and spoon 
that matched. The plate and cup had fairy-tale J} rea 
pictures on them. John Henry knew this was the 
kind of a set that would last a long time. It was § ~ 
useful too. 

John Henry’s parents were waiting in theit 
car in front of the drugstore when John Henry 
and his new friends came up. His mother and § 
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father looked surprised at first but quickly 
understood. 

“I did want a birthday picnic,” said John 
Henry to his mother. “I wanted one very 
much, but I did not like to ask for one when 
you have so much to do!” 

“Of course not,” said his mother, laugh- 
ing as they drove on out to their home. They 
went past the trailer where John Henry’s 
friends lived, and left a note so no one 
would be worried. 

“There is nothing nicer on your birthday 
than to have company,” said John Henry. 

“You are right, John 
Henry,” said his father as he 
drove along. “Friends are 
one of the finest gifts in the 
world!” 

Finally they came to the 
bend in the road. “Just 
around the corner is our 
house,” said John Henry. “It 
is a white house with green 
shutters and lots of yard. You will see a black- 
and-white dog waiting for me, and maybe my 
grandmother will be out there too!” 

“My grandmother cans peas all day!” said 
Rosannabelle. “I will have lots to tell her when 
I go home.” 

They turned the curve of the road. All the 
children stretched their necks to look for the 
house. 

“My goodness!” said John Henry. 

“Are all these people your family?” asked 
Mabel. 

John Henry’s mother and father laughed and 
laughed. 

“They are friends,” John Henry’s mother said. 
“We planned a surprise for you, John Henry. 
That is why we took you to town—so you would 
be surprised!” 

All the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
were there. They came running to meet the car, 
singing gayly, “Happy birthday to you,” as they 
came. 

“It is a real party!” whispered Mabel. “‘It is a 


teal surprise party. Rosannabelle has never been 


Our Tree 


By Faith Cornwall 
We have a tree in our front yard; 


It holds its branches out in just 
The right place for our swing! 


to a party in her life be- 
It is the kindest thing; fore.” 


“Neither have you nor I,” 
said Horace. 

“These are three new 
friends I got for my birthday,” said John 
Henry, as he introduced his new friends to his 
old friends. 

“Well, John Henry,” said his grandmother as 
she helped unpack picnic baskets later on. “Did 
you have a nice day of shopping?” 

“Oh, my, yes!” answered John Henry. He 
looked around at his friends. Everybody looked 
happy. No one could have guessed that Rosanna- 
belle’s cheeks had ever been covered with tears. 
“I used your dollar for Rosannabelle’s present. 
I think it will last a long time.” 

His grandmother smiled, and nodded in her 
wise way. “You spent your money well, John 
Henry,” she said, looking at the green yard 
crowded with happy children. “You bought 
something that will last as long as any of you 
live.” 

John Henry was pleased. “Do you think the 
dishes are really that good?” he asked. 

“The dishes are nice,” said his grandmother, 
“but I was not thinking of the dishes. I was 
thinking of the happiness that you bought with 
your birthday money!” 


Each kindly deed without a doubt, 
Brings back more joy than it sends out. 
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Chapter Four 


“*\7 EH,” Wimp said when Ted told him about 
Leach’s call at the house. “What did your 

mother say?” 

Ted hesitated. It embarrassed him to think of 
repeating what Mother had said. But Ted could 
never feel comfortable if he did not tell the 
exact truth. “Well,” he said, ‘you know she’s 
—religious.” 

Wimp nodded. “That’s what folks say. Your 
dad too, what?” 

Ted’s face was hot. “Mm,” he assented. He 
was ashamed of being ashamed. 

“You too,” Wimp said, cocking his eyebrow. 

For an instant Ted hesitated again; if he said 
yes, Wimp might laugh at him. But something 
stiffened inside of him. “Yes,” he said, and 
looked straight into Wimp’s eyes. 

Wimp just nodded his head. “I was sure you 
must be; you’re never mean or afraid of things.” 

Ted was astonished; that was the last thing 
he expected Wimp to say. He blushed furiously. 

Wimp for once made no joke. He turned to 


A New Serial 
By 


Gardner Hunting 


The story of a boy 
who was “his 


father’s keeper” 


the tools on the workbench; they were working 
on the canoe in the back-yard shed. They had 
brought the light craft up from the river for the 
purpose. It was a long moment before Wimp 
looked back at him and added another surpris- 
ing remark. “I'd think you’d be proud of it,” he 
said. 

Ted wondered. They didn’t talk about it any 
more then, but he thought about it. He was 
more ashamed than ever of being ashamed. 

“Look, Ted,” Wimp said, “why don’t we go 
and dig around on that ‘stump land’? We might . 
find something.” 


Ted had thought of this, but the idea that 
“buried treasure” ever really existed anywhere 
but on a desert island in a book or something 
seemed too absurd. It was exciting to think of 
the possibility of something valuable being hid- 
den in the ground right in your own town, right 
near your own home—ha! right on your father’s 
own land! But it was nonsense to suppose— 
or was it? Could it be true, after all, that there 
was something in that meadow that made it 
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What the Story Told Before 


Deck Trace was the school bully. Paddy Mack was 
his chum. Deck especially disliked Ted Barclay. 
“Wimp” Waples was a gayhearted boy who disliked 
nobody. When Ted and Don Hare and Ted’s sister 
Ann were down the river on a picnic Deck accused 
Ted’s father of having bought cut-over timber land 
from Mr. Mat Wheat knowing that it was more val- 
uable than Mr. Wheat realized. An old man named 
Verne Leach was trying to make trouble for Ted’s 
father, and Deck Trace was with Mr. Leach much 
of the time. Ugly, troubled thoughts swirled in Ted’s 
mind, but among them was one thought like a “white 
chip” bobbing in and out among black ones, a little 
prayer his mother used: 


“God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I've no “fear.” 


Mr. Leach came to Ted’s home to see his. father. Ted 
told him that’ his father was away but would see him 
when he returned. Verne Leach answered, “He better 
see me!”” and went away. 


worth more than other land down by the fair- 
grounds? He and Wimp began to talk about that. 
“But how would you know where to dig?” 


Ted asked. ““You could dig around 
for a year and never find—well, a, 
box, or a barrel, ora trunk full ‘of 
gold pieces!” He laughed, remem- 
fecill stories he had read. 

“Look, Ted,” Wimp said again 
seriously. “You are sure that your 
father doesn’t know there’s anything 
valuable there. But suppose there is. 
Suppose Verne Leach knows there is. 
What if we'd find it and show it to 
your dad when he comyes home?” 

Ted’s excitement“grew. He could 


see a trunk full of gold pieces, open es d 


and glittering, with Dad standing 
openmouthed over it while he, Ted, 
explained. He laughed again. “It’s 
too—impossible!’” he said.: But he 
began to wish he had a shovel in his 
hands right now, and were down 
there on the stump land digging. 
“Don’t they say church,” 

Wimp suggested slyly, “that all 
things are possible?” 


It was silly to dig at random in a 
.ten-acre lot. 


“Are you kidding?” asked Ted. 

“No. Why?” 

“Well, it doesn’t fortunes you 
find in the ground.” 

“Why not? They say God can do anything, 
everything, don’t they? I heard a fella say one 
time that God could make a stick 0’ wood with 
only one end.” 

Ted grew very uneasy. Something was wrong 
with this kind of talk. But it was true that the 
Bible itself did say that God is “omnipotent,” 
which means that He can do anything. And if 
God made the world turn around, and the moon 
go around it, and the stars and all, why should 
you think He couldn’t do a silly little thing like 
making a trunk full of gold in a meadow—or a 
one-ended stick either! 

But the answer to that question was in the 
question itself. God maybe could do silly things, 
but He didn’t. Ted said this to Wimp. 

He watched Wimp consider. “Yeh,” his 
friend said presently. ‘That makes sense. But 
if there is something buried in your dad’s land, 
it could be a mine or something—maybe silver 
or copper—or coal, for that matter. Something 
worth dough.” 

The time came when Ted couldn’t resist the 
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By Florence Taylor 
day 

With eager, happy heart; 


To help make it a perfect day 
I'll truly do my part. 


suggestion. He felt a little guilty 
about it and wondered why. He 
knew he wouldn’t want his fa- 
ther to know that he and Wimp 
were digging on that stump 
land, with a crazy notion that 
they just might find treasure! 
Then too suppose they should 
find treasure. The very thought 
of that scared him. They would 
have to tell Dad then, of course. 
If Dad should find out that they 
were digging, they'd have to 
explain why. Either way Ted’s 
secret would come out. 

Mother never asked unneces- 
sary questions. She trusted Ted. 
That made him feel uncomfort- 
able too—as if what he did was 
wrong. “But what’s wrong 
about it?” he asked himself 
when they actually went down 
at last to the meadow to dig. 

Of course they no sooner ar- 
rived on the land with a shovel 
than the silliness of the idea 
became plainer to them. At least 
it was silly to dig at random in 
a ten-acre lot, without a clue to 
any particular spot that might 
have something buried in it! 
What you needed was a map, 
if you were going to find buried 
treasure! One of those maps 
with a lot of queer pictures and 
things on it, with an explana- 
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tion for it in “cipher.” That 
meant in a kind of language 
nobody could read, and you'd 
have to work it out like—well, 
like arithmetic or something! 
Geometry! Ha! He'd get geom- 
etry in high school—all X’s and 
Y’s and Z’s. “X is where the 
treasure is,” Wimp said. “Y is 
where you are. Z is for zigzag, 
the way you dig to find it.” 

But they didn’t dig much. 
One reason was that they had 
no means of telling where X 
would be if there was an X; and 
no use zigzagging if you didn’t 
have anything to zigzag at—or 
from! Another reason was that 
they had barely arrived and 
faced their silly situation, when 
little red-headed Don Hare ar- 
rived, yelling a greeting that 
would tell the world they were 
there—and set everybody guess- 
ing why! A final reason was 
that Don’s yell set two other 
boys to guessing, who happened 
along for no reason at all, it 
seemed, unless they had hap- 
pened to see Ted and Wimp on 
their way to the meadow with 
a shovel! Those two boys were 
Deck Trace and Paddy Mack 
of course. Who else could they 
be? 

Ted felt that he had been 
caught at something almost as 
shameful as stealing. 


“Ho! Going to find out 
what’s here, huh?” yelled Deck, 
coming almost on Don’s heels. 
He planted himself beside a big 
stump and scrutinized the dig- 
gers and their shovels. 

Ted wanted to sink into the 
ground. If the hole he had 
made had been big enough, he 
was sure he would have jumped 
in and hoped the dirt would 
cave in after him. But it wasn’t, 
and didn’t, as Wimp said after- 
ward. 

“You know, don’t you, 


Pretty-face!” Deck sneered. 
“You know it’s true—about 
your dad!” 

Ted couldn’t find a word to 
say. But Wimp found some. 
“You know. what you sound 
like?” he said-to Deck. 

“Yah, what?” Deck an- 
swered with nasty defiance. 

“Like Donald Duck having 
a fit—fit to be tied,” Wimp said. 

Then Ted saw a queer thing 
again. He saw how 4 joke is 
like a kind of shield, that par- 
ries slurs and accusations, and 
insinuations and innuendoes— 
as if they were arrows and your 
shield were steel. “Innuen- 
does” ? That meant mean hints 
that didn’t come right out and 
say it. Ted loved big words al- 
most as much as Ann did. 

“What's Donald Duck got to 
do with it?”” Deck demanded. 
He stopped to think about Don- 
ald Duck, and forgot for a sec- 
ond about Ted and his shovel. 

Wimp turned to Ted. “Come 
on up to my yard,” he said. “I 
know a better place to look for 
worms.” He walked away and 
Ted and Don followed. Paddy 
hooted sométhing after them, 
but he and Deck went on their 
way too. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Tonight I’m sending thoughts 
of love 
To children everywhere. 
Dear God, may peace and joy 
and health 
Be theirs, this is my prayet. 
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“I s’pose maybe that was ly- 
ing to them, what?” Wimp said 
to Ted as they walked along. 
Ted looked his astonishment. 
“Well,” Wimp said, “didn’t 
you say ‘a lie is an intention to 
deceive’? I wanted them to 
think we were after bait.” 

It seemed so small a matter 
that Ted wanted to forget it. 
But presently it was like a small 
sliver under a fingernail; it be- 
gan to trouble him. He said so. 

Wimp took him seriously. 


“You believe, don’t you, that 


right is right; nothing true but 
the whole truth. Either you're 
on the level or you are not.” 

Ted looked back, He would 
have been glad then to go and 
tell Deck the truth. “But Deck’s 
gone now,” Wimp said. 

Ted worried. Was this “mys- 
tery” upsetting his standards? A 
standard is something you want 
to live up to. Dad had standards 
that Ted wanted to live up to. 

Next day was the Friday Dad 
was to come home. But Ted 
couldn’t forget that “sliver” 
that bothered him; and that 
morning he went back to the 
stump larid to see if Deck might 
be hanging around. While he 
was there he looked for some 
sign that they might have missed 


the previous day as to where the - 


ground had been disturbed by 
digging. He found nothing. 

After a while he grew tired 
and sat down on one of the 
roots of a stump in the middle 
of the tangled mass of stumps. 
If Deck -should finally come, 
Ted wanted to see him first. 
Then for want of something to 
do and noticing how smooth 
was the big root on which he 
sat, he got out his knife and be- 
gan to cut his initials in the 
tough wood. My goodness, it 
(Turn to page 20) 


URING the war years 

many stamps issued by the 
enemy countries in Europe were 
unavailable to American collec- 
tors because of governmental 
restrictions on their purchase 
and sale. These restrictions 
were removed some months 
ago, and a great many interest- 
ing foreign stamps can now be 
added to our collections. 

Among the war issues put out 
by Italy is a most interesting 
and attractive set of four stamps 
in honor of Galileo, the great 
Italian physicist and astronomer. 
We illustrate two of these 
stamps, one picturing Galileo 
holding a telescope, and the 
other showing Galileo demon- 
strating the use of the telescope 
to one of his students. 

Galileo, whose full name was 
Galileo Galilei, was born in 
1564 in Pisa, Italy, the home of 
the famous leaning tower of 
Pisa. His father was a merchant 
who also taught music, and 
Galileo became quite a skilled 
performer on the lute, the an- 
cestor of the modern harp, His 
parents wanted him to study 
medicine, so at the age of seven- 
teen he entered the University 
of Pisa, 

Later he became a teacher at 
the University of Padua. While 
there he became interested in 


science, and some of the theo- 
ries that he developed and 
proved laid the foundation for 
some branches of modern en- 
gineering science. 

Galileo was the first to work 
out the laws of motion; he con- 
ducted a great many experi- 
ments with moving and falling 
objects. In one of them he 
showed that irrespective of size 
all objects fall through space 
at the same rate of speed; and 
this experiment led directly to 
Newton's discovery of the law 
of gravitation. Galileo con- 
ducted many of his early experi- 
ments with falling objects by 
dropping them from the top of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
which was the tallest structure 
available for his use. 

While at Padua Galileo heard 
of the invention of the telescope 
by Jansen in Holland. He there- 
upon made one for himself, and 
it proved so successful and 
worked so much better than the 
original that Galileo is some- 
times said to have “reinvented” 
the telescope. 

Galileo’s most astonishing 
discoveries were made by means 
of his telescope. He was the 
first to discover the “fixed”’ stars 
and to discern that the Milky 
Way is made up of vast num- 

(Turn to page 29) 
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ROY was a frisky kitten, all fat and soft 
and sweet. She wore a coat of silky white 
and pink pads on her feet. Her tail was like a 
feather, Her eyes were blue as flowers. She liked 
to wander by herself and play and dream for 
hours! 

It didn’t matter that her mama said, “When 
you’re gone I worry. So get your errands done 
at once, and come home in a hurry!” It didn’t 
matter when she said, “Now, baby, do stay 
home! I’m off to catch a mouse for you—that’s 
why I have to roam!” 

Oh, no! Fluff sat and blinked her eyes, and 
thought, ‘““What fun to travel!” 


an 


So one fine day she started out. She climbed 
a bank of gravel. She crept through grass as 
tall as trees. My, she felt wild and free. She 
chased a squirrel on a log, purring happily. 

She found some lovely steppingstones and 
crossed a little brook into a busy little town. 
She had to stop and look. The houses were so 


Fluff said, “Now, this is where I'll live. I 
really like the city!” 

At last she found the house she wanted. She 
loved its gay blue roof. But then a great brown 
dog ran out and gave a great “woof-woof!” 


Traveling Kitty 


quaint and snug, the yards so bright and pretty. | 


By Berry Dean Cox 


Fluff ran up the nearest tree and huddled in 
the top. The big dog kept on barking; she 
thought he’d never stop. 

The sun went down. The moon came up. 
Fluff had lots of time to think, She wished she 
had some supper; she wished she had a drink. 
A squirrel came and tickled her pink nose with 
his tail—perhaps it was the one she'd chased! 
Poor Fluff began to wail. 

An owl came by and hooted, “You ought to be 
in bed!” 

Well, that was true as true could be. Fluff 
hung her little head. “I hope my mama remem- 
bers me. To run away was wrong. Oh, the nicest 
place of all to be is right where I belong!” 


So she made up her mind and jumped, and 
then she ran like mad, down the street, across 
the brook, and then—oh, she was sad! She didn’t 
know which way to go! This way—or that—or 
that? Around, around, and up and down, her 
feet went pitty-pat. 

Then joy, oh, joy, she found the path! She 
fairly flew along until, snuggled in her mother’s 
fur, she purred her nicest song. 

Now when her playmates tell her of some 
nice place or other, Fluff says, oh, so quickly, 
“Tll stay home and mind my mother!” 
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Pictures by Edith M. Cunnings 


ies looked longingly through the black iron 
fence. Ever since the Kings had moved to 
Chicago and sold the house she had wanted to 
go through those tall gates. They had never 
been closed before the Murray family bought the 
lace. 
: “I don’t see why I can’t go up and call, 
Mother,” she had argued. “I know there is a 
little girl there, because I saw a doll out on the 
lawn.” 
“We'll see, dear. Don’t go inside the grounds 
unless you are specially invited. When we get 
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Behind the Fence 


By Laura Reid Montgomery 
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back from the lake and settled again I will call 
on them.” 

School would be in session only one week 
more. Probably that was why Mrs. Murray had 
not sent the small owner of the French doll to 
school. Lucy thought about the matter a good 
deal, She had spent many hours playing be- 
neath the white oaks near the fountain in the 
grounds there. To herself she always called them 
the King grounds, not the Murray grounds, But 
although she spent a good deal of time wander- 
ing along the high fence, she had not caught a 
glimpse of the little girl. There was a tall firm- 
faced woman wearing pale frocks with lacy 
trimmings who sat out under a big green-and- 
white-striped umbrella beside an iron table. But 
she was always reading or writing and never 
seemed to notice the little girl outside. 

June was warm. Roses bloomed upon the lat- 
tices. From the lazy river just below the stone 
house came a sweet, wet breeze, and the dew 
still lingered in the tangle of ribbon grasses be- 
side a few rosy clovers. 

Soon there would be rain, and Lucy wanted to. 
be up in the crotch of the great hard maple be- 
hind the house. She had often huddled up there 
with Betty King during a light rainfall and 
watched the birds fluttering about anxiously. 
Very few drops had penetrated the thick veil of 
leaves, and the perfume of different flowers had 
come up to them pleasantly. 

As Lucy moved on reluctantly toward the 
schoolhouse, she sighed. “I guess I'll never play 
in there any more. That mother seems to like to 
sit alone.” 
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It was on the sidewalk where she turned west 
to enter the school grounds that she found the 
green purse. It looked almost like a huge leaf 
lying there, except that it shone. It twinkled and 
glittered and looked almost alive. Lucy did not 
have to stoop far, and in an instant the exquisite 
little bag was in her hand. 

Lucy had a new dress with green ribbons, 
which she intended to wear in the Maypole 
dance in the ball park. This gay bag with its 


funny sparkling little beads would be just the 


right thing to go with it! 

Swinging the little bag slowly from her fore- 
finger she went up the wide walk to the door of 
the red brick building. She was trying to persuade 
herself that her good fairy had placed it at her 
feet. She had not seen it until she nearly stepped 
on it. It was quite the prettiest purse she had 
ever seen. Mother’s formal purse had two flat 
turquoises set deeply into the side and Lucy was 
never allowed to carry it. This one must be 
very valuable, decided the child; there were so 
very many jewels shining there and each one was 
green. “And,” muttered Lucy, “I just love green 
jewelry.” 

She slipped the purse into her desk when the 
bell rang. 

“And he was an honest man,” finished Miss 
Gould, at the end of reading. “He was good in 
every way.” 

Lucy fixed big green-gray eyes upon her pretty 


It looked almost like a leaf. 


teacher, Miss Gould had spoken as though be- 
ing honest were something quite to be expected. 
Lucy liked her teacher; but if Miss Gould knew 
about that adorable green purse— 


Lucy lifted her hand with her lips pressed 
tightly together, Even after she had received 
the nod of permission she still hesitated. Then 


Lucy danced like a wild puppy. 


with a great effort she thrust her hand into her 
desk and got to her feet. 

“I want you to keep this, Miss Gould,” she 
stammered, holding out the bag, “I found it and 
—oh, isn’t it lovely,” she almost gasped. 

“That's the one” was the teacher’s odd reply. 
“There has -been a note sent around to every 
room. Mrs. Murray lost it and she is very anxious 
to get it back. She has been working on it for 
some days and brought it downtown to match 
the beads. Her little daughter arrives tonight, 
and it is a gift for her.” 

Lucy’s eyes grew round. “It is made of real— 
-real jewels?” 

Miss Gould smiled. “Why, no, child. Those 
are tiny sequins. It is the work that counts on 
the purse, not the value of sequins.” 

When Lucy got home for luncheon her mother 
greeted her gaily. “Should you like to spend the 
evening with the Murrays?” 

Lucy grew almost pale. She had wanted to go 
for so long that she had really given up hope 
of going. 

“Mrs. Murray sent a cordial little note asking 
me to allow you to come. Her little girl arrives 
on the seven-o’clock train, (Turn to page 27) 
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The Beggar 
the 


Gate 


By Bula Hahn 


E READ last month about the beginning 

of the church. From one new church to 
another the disciples went, giving encourage- 
ment, breaking bread and blessing it, and serv- 
ing as teachers. They healed the sick, comforted 
the sorrowful, and their God-given power grew 
daily as they went about preaching the doctrine 
of Jesus, 

The disciples usually traveled and worked in 
pairs. While two worked in one town or city 
two others were busy at another place, and two 
more in yet another place. Peter and John usually 
worked together. Peter was good at organizing 
churches; he knew how to fire men with greater 
zeal for a better life. John was a man who could 
inspire love, warm the heart, and bring tender- 
ness into cold, hard lives. Often men and women 
stopped for hours at a time on the street to 
listen to Peter and John tell of Jesus and His 
teaching about love. 

Back in Jerusalem one day Peter and John 
walked along the street that led to the Temple. 


16 July 


It was the ninth hour, the hour for prayer. (The 
ninth hour would be three o'clock in the after- 
noon, as we count time.) Merchants crowded 
close along the way, some having spread their 
wares on the ground, while others, a little more f 
prosperous, displayed theirs on pushcarts. From 
early morning until late evening the merchants 
bartered and traded, exchanging their products 
for coins. 

Barefoot children, some very young, called 
loudly to attract the attention of would-be pur- © 
chasers. They held up small baskets of pome- 
granates, a rusty-red fruit about the size of an 
orange that was considered a great delicacy at 
that time. Little dark-eyed girls sold flowers. 
“Flowers, flowers,” they called, hoping to sell 
the lot before the day was done and the flowers 
wilted. 

Near this scene of trade and barter, yet out- 
side the gate that led to the principal entrance 
of the Temple, sat a lame man asking alms of 
all who passed. The man, past forty years of 
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age, had been lame from birth. He was very poor; 
only by begging could he provide himself with 
food and shelter. Friends carried him each day to 
the place beside the gate. Here the customers 
after making their purchases from the merchants 
often dropped coins into the beggar’s cup. 

The beggar was in his aecustomed place when 


“Alms, 
the lame man 


the Temple for their hour of ‘Prayer. 
alms, a poor beggar ‘asks alms,” 
whined. 

Peter and John ishosied: then stepped over 
close to the beggar’s. side. They had heard his 
wistful cry. Eagerly and expectantly the lame 
man looked up into the faces of the two men, 
thinking of course that they had stopped to give 
him money. But Peter leaning forward said, 
“Look on-us.” 

The Bible says that the beggar “gave heed” to 
the two men. That means that he listened to what 
Peter and John had to say. He may of course 
have been surprised at the.i int ped the’ men had 
shown if stopping to talk Wi 

Peter explained: “Silver and “0 have I none, 
but such as I have I give unto thee. In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk.” 


Jesus of Nazareth! The beggar may have heard 
during the weeks past, above the babble of the 


filled with wonder at the strange new thrill, the 
feeling of power, that entered his body as he | 
listened to Peter’s 


Peter and John neared the gate on their way to. 


street, bits of talk concerning the risen Jesus. 
Without a doubt the lame man must have been~ 


known him as the beggar who sat outside the 
gate called “Beautiful” and asked alms from all 
who passed. The crowd in the Temple was filled 
with wonder and amazement at the change in 
the man, and when the man who was now 
healed went with Peter and John out on the porch 
that was called Solomon’s Porch, the people fol- 
lowed and asked many questions. 

Peter said to the throng, “Men of Israel, why 
do you wonder at this man’s healing, and why 
do you look so earnestly upon John and me as if 
you thought we had wrought this miracle through 
our own power or holiness?” 

“It is not so,” Peter continued. “But the God 
of our fathers did raise up His Son from the 
dead after you had crucified Him on the cross 
and buried Him in the tomb. It was in Jesus’ 
name ‘and through faith in Him that this man 
was made perfect as he now stands and as a 
witness before you.” 

The people listened to Peter and John, they 
watched the man who had been lame walk freely 
in their midst, and jwhen evening came many 
had repented of their sins and, declared their 
belief ‘in Jesus. The number that believed that 
day was about five thousand. 


But even while Peter and John were talking 
the priests and the captain of the Temple came 
upon them and locked them up for the night. 
The next day the priests, their kindred, and many 


‘men of high rank, brought out the beggar and 


| questioned Peter and John concerning him. “By 
what power did you 


words. 


The man kept his at- 
tention fixed on Peter, 
and Peter reaching out, 
took hold of the unfor- 
tunate man’s hand and 
lifted him up. Immedi- 
ately the man’s feet and 
anklebones received 
strength. He leaped to 
his feet aid walked! 
And walking and leap- 
ing and praising God, 
he went with Peter and 
John into the Temple. 

All the people inside 


since birth. They had all 


Rowing at Night 
By Pauline Tyson Stephens 


When Dad and I were rowing home 
One night not long ago, 

We looked across the darkened bay 
And saw a golden glow. 


“We smiled; the light was in our house 
"That sat beside the bay; oF 
And guides by: those chedsy beams, 
could not lose our way. 


In ways of Truth and right.” 


heal this man?” 

#-PReter told the priests 

“the sare’ story that he 
had told the multitude: 
“Ye rulers of the peo- 
ple, be it known unto 
you, that it is through 
the name of Jesus the 
Christ that this man 
stands before you 
whole.” 

The priests marveled 
at the boldness of Pet- 
er's answer. But with 
the beggar standing be- 
side Peter and John, 


the Temple saw the And as we rowed my daddy said: confronting them before 
man walking, the same “God’s love is like a light; a public gathering, the 
man who had been lame It leads the ones who follow it rulers could say nothing 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Grandma and Grandpa 
By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 


My grandma knows a lot of tunes; 
I love to hear her singing. 

My grandpa buys me toy balloons; 
He’s never tired of swinging. 
One time I heard my grandma say 

She used to have a laddie; 
When he got big he went away 
And turned into my daddy. 
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Summer Wind 


By Rose B. Foster 


The summer wind.ran up the hill, 
The daisied hill, with me; 

I wondered why it wished to run 
And what it ran to see. 

I ran because I couldn’t stop 
Or stand a minute still; 

And maybe that is why the wind 
Ran with me up the hill. 
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rest. 


too: 


must do. 


I work and pray, expect the 
And then to God I leave the 


For the week of July 14 


Forgive a wrong, forget it 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 7 


words 


of birds. 


done, 


That’s what a child of God — “And kindly acts plus send, 


clean fun. 


‘ , Fot the week of July 21 
I find | that: kind . -and gentle 


Bring gladness Bike the songs 


“For the Wed July 28. 4 
A, happy day means Work well - 


The White Chip 


(Continued from page 11) 
was tough! 


He was sitting there cutting — 


away at a small T. B. for Ted 
Barclay—his real name was 
Edward. Ted was his nickname 
—when he heard/a little move- 
ment close by that startled him. 
Looking up, he found blue-eyed 
little Ann there beside him. 

“Teddy,” she said promptly, 
“I followed you. Mommy had a 
telegram, that said Daddy's 
coming. You wanted to know.” 

Alone here with this loving 
and beloved little sister of his, 
Ted could hug her—and did. 

Just then he heard a voice 
on the pavement that he knew. 
It was his father! Sure as any- 
thing could be that was his 
father’s voice! How come he 
was here? What if he should 
find Ted and Ann here? 

But it was funny; this place 
was like a listening post—ev- 
erybody came here and talked. 
All you had to do was be here 
and listen. But some other man 
was with Dad; the two came 
along together and stopped al- 
most opposite where Ted and 
Ann sat. And what they were 
saying made it plain that they 
had been here for some few 


20 July 


minutes at least. But the next 
instant Ted forgot all that and 


‘all the queerness of it because 


of what Dad said then. 
“So—it’s worth several thou- 
sand dollars at least, you'd 
say?”’ he asked the man. 
“Yes,” the other man said, 
and laughed a little, briefly. 


“At least!” as if Dad’s meadow 


were worth far more than that! 


Ann stirred and stood up, as ° 


if to call out. Desperately Ted 
put his hand over her mouth. 
She snatched at his hand, in- 
dignant at being muffled so. 

“Wait, darling!” whispered 
Ted. “It’s—it’s a secret. Daddy 
surprised us; we—we'll sur- 
prise Daddy.” 

Nothing ever seemed more 
fun to Ann than a secret, and 
she loved surprises for some- 
body else and for herself too. 
She looked at him now with 
laughing eyes and waited. 

Ted waited too. He couldn’t 
understand this; it made him 
feel sick all over. He must hear 
more if he could. But the two 
men out on the walk were silent 
a long moment, as if they had 
been inspecting something, or 
writing or something. Ted did 
not dare to try to see them. 
The stumps and roots apparent- 
ly concealed him and Ann now, 


but if they moved they might 
attract attention at once. 3 
Miserable, Ted almost held 
his breath. Then it was all trae! 
That is, it was true that there 
was “buried treasure” of some 
kind here and that Dad knew it! 
Of course this stranger with 
him must be some kind of ex- 
, and it was natural enough 
that Fathég had brought him 
here to verify his own opinion 


_of the worth of his investment. 
“That the other man was not 


Mat Wheat; Ted was. sure; he 
knew Mr. Wheat’s pruff voice 
almost as well as he knew his 
father’s deep but smoother one. 
He would have given almost 
anything he possessed to cry 
out and run out there and blurt 
out to his -father all the 
wretched worties-in ‘his heart. 
But he couldn’t do that in a 
stranger's presence certainly! 
So he waited, and presently the 
two men turned and went away. 
Ted and Ann waited a few 
minutes, but when they dared, 
fled for home.-There a dis- 
appointment awaited them. 
“Oh, Ted—Ann!” Mother 
exclaimed, when they found 
her. “You missed Daddy! He 
was here, but only for a minute. 
He had to go right away again.” 
(To be continued) 
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By Lawrent Lee 


SPARTANS: 


Chink’ 
HINK lay beside the culvert, waiting for 
another automobile to pass on the highway 
above him. He was hot and sweaty in the early 
July night, and his right foot was swollen and 
useless. 

Jumping out of the way of an automobile as 
he came home. from Andy’s, Chink had lost his 
footing and rolled down the embankment from 
the road to the drainage ditch. The pain that shot 
through him told him that he had wrenched his 
ankle. When he tried to walk on it, he sank 
back to the ground and lay there with fists and 
teeth clenched. 

He wondered what he would do. His family 
had gone to town to shop and would not be 
home till after dark. He was too far away from 
Andy’s to expect help from there. For the time 
being it seemed to him he had not a friend in 
the world. 

Cautiously he had crawled to his knees and 
dragged himself down the ditch toward home. 
Crawling over the rough ground had been hard 
work and the culvert loomed before him smooth 
and hard and high—like a closed door. 

He had come a long way. The squares of hog 
wire on his right gleaming in the moonlight told 
him that he had reached the lower forty acres 
where his father pastured the horses. 

“Tm almost home,” he groaned. “But I might 
as well be miles away!” 

He was thinking how helpless he was with 
the culvert in front of him, the highway embank- 


Friend 

ment on the left, and the hogwire an impassable 
barrier on his right. When his family returned 
from town, they would hunt everywhere for 
him; but they could not find him here. 

Above him, he heard a rasp and rush. An 
automobile was coming toward him from the 
north. 

“Help! Help!” he shouted with all his might. 
The rush of the tires against the slab and the 
hum of the motor came closer and faded out 
with no slackening of speed. 

“They didn’t hear me!” he thought. “It may 
be morning before anyone finds me!” 

Beyond the fence a horse trumpeted. There 
was a clatter of hoofs. A dog barked. 

“Vic's down in the horse pasture again!” he 
concluded. “I guess we'll never teach him to, 
keep out of there.” 

He put two fingers in his mouth and whistled 
shrilly. He hoped Vic would hear him and come. 
If he did not, Vic and the horse, big black Frank, 
would run and play until they were both tired 
out. Then when his father put Frank in the 
traces tomorrow morning to do the plowing, the 
horse would laze at his work and his father 
would waste hours which he needed for the 
fields. 

Again Chink whistled. He could no longer 
hear the horse’s hoofbeats. He peered through 
the moonlight. A low, scudding shape was com- 
ing toward him. It reached the fence beside him 
and stopped. It was his dog, Vic! 
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“Hello, boy!” he said softly. “You ought to 
go home.” 

The big dog whined and danced along the 
fence, eager to get through to Chink. 

A thought struck Chink. Instead of sending 
Vic home, he had work for the dog to do. 

There was a stile some twenty feet back over 
the way he had come that went from one side of 
the fence to the other, He began dragging him- 
self toward it, all the time talking to his dog. 

“Come boy! Don’t dig under the fence. Come!” 

Vic followed Chink along the fence. He made 
soft sounds of anxiety in his throat. He could 
not understand why his master dragged himself 
on the ground instead of walking. 

Chink reached the stile. Up the three crude 
steps to the top of the fence he pulled himself, 
his swollen ankle a dead weight. He reached the 
top, panting. 

“Get the horses, Vic!” he said to the dog. 
“Bring the horses!” 

He had been teaching the dog to bring the 
horses to the gate nearest the house for water 
each evening; but he did not know whether Vic 
would understand that this time he was to bring 
the horses to him at the stile. 

The dog was looking at him with his long nose 
pointed upward. In the half dark it seemed to 
Chink that he could see the deep wrinkle that 


cut down the wide brow. Vic was puzzled. 

Chink repeated his order. “Bring the horses, 
Vic, Bring the horses, here.” 

He patted the rough board that was the top of 
the stile, 

A minute more the big dog stared at him. 
Then he wheeled and loped away into the 
shadows. 

Chink waited. He shivered a little in the hot 
July night. It was hard to be alone. 

He strained his ears into the stillness. There 
was no sound of an approaching car. There was 
no sound at all until faintly, from the far end of 
the pasture, came a quick, sharp bark, muffled by 
stillness, Almost immediately, the stillness was 
broken by the sound of running horses. 

“He’s found the bunch!” said Chink to him- 
self. “If he’ll only bring them here and not take 
them to the water barrel as he usually does.” 

Out of a clump of willows swung the horses, 
big black Frank in the lead. But it was not Frank 
that held Chink’s attention. His eyes searched for 
a smaller horse, Ginger, the spotted pony he 
rode to school on rainy days. He had not had 
Ginger long, but he thought he could make 
Ginger know what he wanted, if only Vic could 
haze the horses close to the stile. 

Vic did understand! He was driving the bunch 
straight for Chink. Trailing the five big work 


“Here, Vic!” called Chink as he saw the bunch of horses start back to the clump of willows. 


horses galloped Ginger. 

‘““Ginger!’’ Chink called. 
“Ginger!” 

The spotted pony pricked up 
his ears. He swerved closer to 
the fence. His pace slackened. 
The big horses swept past and 
Vic circled on them, driving 
them back; but the pony can- 
tered up to the stile and 
stopped, poking at Chink with 
an inquiring nose, whinnying 
softly. 

Chink felt in his pocket for 
one of the half-ripe apples he 
and Andy picked in Andy’s 
orchard as they came through. 
It was bruised from Chink’s long 
crawl. Laboriously, he drew it 
forth and held it up to Ginger. 
The pony took it into his 
mouth between his soft lips 
and cut it noisily to bits with 
his teeth. 

When he nuzzled Chink for 
another apple, the pony was in a 
good position; and Chink lifted 
his injured right foot and 
pushed it over the bare, spotted 
back. The pony suffered it. 
When Chink’s weight was 
squarely on Ginger, the pony 
turned a questioning head and 
stared at Chink. 

Chink had never ridden be- 
fore without even a halter rope. 
He nudged Ginger with the 
heel of his left foot. He gave 
him a sharp smack on the right 
side of his neck. 

“Get up, Ginger,” he or- 
dered. “We're going home!” 

The pony jogged forward. 

“Here, Vic!” called Chink to 
the dog as he saw the bunch of 
horses start back to the clump 
of willows. 

The big dog circled free of 
the horses, On soft padded feet, 
he came after Ginger and 
Chink. 

Whether it was Vic’s pur- 
suit or his own words that told 


the pony what to do, Chink 
could not be sure; but Ginger 
made straight for the water 
barrel by the gate that led into 
the yard. He went at a swing- 
ing lope and Chink clung to his 
smooth back. 

“Whoa!” said Chink when he 
reached the water barrel. Across 
the yard he could see the house 
swarming with people. Flash- 
lights and lanterns were bright 
on the porch. The Spartans were 
there with their fathers and 
some of the other neighbors. 

Chink wanted to slip off 
Ginger’s back and run to the 
house with his dog at his heels, 
but the ache in his ankle warned 
him that he could not. So in- 
stead he cupped his mouth with 
his hands and halloed long and 
loud. 

All movement on the porch 
stopped. His father and mother, 
Mr. Harrison and David, 
Grandpa Van Orden and Andy, 
Mr. Sloan and Red and Coralee, 
Bob and his father, Doc Peters 
and Mr. Sutton—the whole 
countryside, it seemed—stood 
there waiting until he should 
call again. 

“Come down to the horse lot! 
It’s Chink. I’ve got a bad 
ankle!” 

Ginger was growing restless. 
The people on the porch sent 
up a cheer and started pell-mell 
for the horse lot and Ginger 
veered away from the gate. It 
was as if he said, “You don’t 
need me any more.” 

Chink pushed himself as care- 
fully as he could back off the 
pony’s rump and dropped to the 
ground. The night rocked into 
blackness with the shock of pain 
that ran through him; but the 
blackness paled, and he saw the 
star-studded sky above him and 
moon whiteness all around him. 

(Turn to page 26) 
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Dear Boosters: 


On the back of your membership card you will find our club pledge. 
In the first part of the pledge we agree to try to speak only words of love, 
happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, health, encouragement, and 
plenty. One of our members writes me that he knows what we mean by 
words of love, happiness, truthfulness, and kindness. He understands what 
we mean by pure words, healthy words, and words of encouragement, but 
he doesn’t know what we mean by words of plenty. Perhaps this has 
bothered other members. ; 

When we speak words of lack, we speak about the things we need and 
think we cannot have. We may be speaking of food and clothing, com- 
fortable homes, good health, friends, or it may be a new ball bat, a 
bicycle, or a book. If we say that we cannot have these things, that it just 
wouldn't be our luck, or it is too good to be true; that we are always ill; 
or that people do not like us, we are speaking words of lack. 

When we speak of the things we want or need, if we remember that 
we are God’s children and say to ourselves, “I am God’s child and He 
provides me with every good thing that I need,” we are speaking words of 
a You can thank God for every good thing that you have. It may be 

th, or friends, or a good home. It may be the bicycle you ride or the 
book you read. Whatever your good is, speak of it gratefully. Whatever 
your need is, never say that you cannot have it. Ask God for it, knowing 
that He has created enough good for all of us, Then keep your eyes and 
your mind open for ways to get the thing you want. God seldom puts the 
thing we ask for in our hand but He does open the way for it to come to 
us when we trust Him. : 

Secretary. 


My mother used to say, 
“Pretty is as pretty does.” Per- 
haps the judges for beauty con- 
tests feel that way about beauty. 
We can’t all be beautiful, but 
thoughtfulness for the comfort 
of others will improve our per- 
sonality. 


Dear Secretary: 1 feel that I am 
very lucky to live in Pasadena, 
where we have the Rose Parade and 
where the Rose Bowl is. Of course 
other people have special things 
where they live also, many of which 
I would like to see. I. saw the Rose 
Parade this year, and the queens, 
I found out, were chosen more for 
their personality than for their 
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looks. The papers say that people 
across the continent will be able 
to see the by. television. 


—Grace Audrain. 


+ 


Everybody admires and ap- 
preciates a good sport, Janet. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was happy to 
receive your letter. Every time I see 
a pink envelope in the mail I o 

it quickly, and I am always glad. I 
have been saying The Prayer of 
Faith right along, and it has hel 

me a great deal. We had a spelling 
test of fifty words. I said The Prayer 
of Faith over and over and I got 
them all right. 


I also have been trying to do 
deeds and be a good sport. For 
and girls will see that it is much 
better than being a poor sport, and 
they will be good sports too. 
I shall be looking for your next 
letter.—Janet Noll. 


+ 


I am glad that you like The 
Prayer of Faith, Eloise. I too 
find it very helpful. 


Dear Secretary: | am saying The 
Prayer of Faith every day as much 
as I can. I think it is the best prayer 
any child could say. I never do for- 
get the words of it. I am glad I 

n't forget my prayer, because I 
know it is true. 

I have learned my pledge now 
and like it very much. 

I am always waiting for WEE 
Wispom the ist of the month. 
—Eloise Bynum. 


+ 


There is an old saying that 
it takes two persons to make a 
quarrel. Shirley has found the 
sure way to keep from quarrel- 
ing. 

Dear Secretary: 1 had a lot of 
fun being a “peaceful Polly” this 
month. Every time my brother and 
I started to quarrel I just ~ 3 still, 
and that was always the end of it. 

I try to help Mother all I can, 
and I am learning to sweep and dust 
in my wheel chair. It is a lot of 
fun. I like to wheel myself around 
and get things for Mother, like her 
slippers or something like that. 

I am making a scrapbook to 
send to a hospital. _ 


wm 


Ay 


Well, I think I have told you all 
the news for now, so I will close. 
—Shirley Stucky. 


+ 


WEE WiIspom is printed in 
Braille, and will be sent free to 
any blind child who cares to 
have it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 sent for WEE 
WispoM in Braille not long ago for 
a friend of mine. It pleased her 
very much, and she has lent her 
first copy to two blind persons. She 
is going to pass it on to some others 
so that they may get the pleasure of 
reading it—Audrey M. Allen. 


When Jacquelyn prays for 
her father’s safety, her prayer 
not only helps her father but 
it keeps her free from fear for 
his safety. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am pleased to 
be a member of Good Words 
Booster Club. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in many ways. My 
Daddy takes trips often, and I say 
The Prayer of Faith so he will be 
safe—Jacquelyn Pratt. 


+ 


It isn’t always easy to think 
good thoughts about the win- 
ning team when our team hap- 
pens to be the losing one. Good 
work, Lauretta. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was delighted 
when Mother handed me the mail. 
There were three things, but the 
one that delighted me most of all 
was the pink envelope. When I saw 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
‘my way 
Through every moment of 

the day. 


that, I dro my other mail and 
read your 

I have been trying to get in the 
habit of saying The Prayer of Faith 
often, and I will have a big chance 
to do that next week, We are hav- 
ing a geography test on Monday, 
a nature test on Tuesday, and a 
spelling test on Thursday. I shall 
use The Prayer of Faith then. 

This afternoon we went to a gym 
meet. The team that I wanted to 
win lost, but the winners were good 
sports, and so were we. I think that 
that is keeping the second part of 
the pledge. Don’t you? 

Best wishes to all the Boosters. 
—Lauretta Marc. 


Beverly has a good sugges- 
tion that she would like to pass 
on to all Boosters. 


Dear Secretary: My Sunday 
schoolteacher had a a idea that 
I should like to pass along to all 
Boosters. When you are about to do 
something and you don’t know 
whether you should or not, just 
think what would Christ do, and 
you will then know what is the right 
thing to do.—Beverly Le Brun. 


+ 


I think Heidi would have 
been a good Booster, don’t you, 
Sandra ? 


Dear Secretary: 1 have read the 
book “Heidi,” and I would like 
very much to be like her; so I am 
ittle from the Bible every day, and 
it seems that every time I read 
from it there is a new light in me. 
I am very glad I joined the Good 
Words Booster club.—Sandra Sue 
Myers. 


Sandra is a new member who 
is finding the work of our club 
helpful. 


Dear Secretary: Ever since I re- 
ceived my Good Words Booster 
Club membership card I have been 
a different person. In school I did 
my work better. At home I can k 
my temper much better than before. 
Yesterday I received my WEE 
Wispom, and today I plan to read 
it. I am learning the pledge, and 
The Prayer of Faith is my favorite 
prayer and I say it every day. I 
was not feeling very well yesterday, 
and when I went to bed I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and today I feel 
much better. For a gift on Christ- 
mas I gave my cousin a subscription 
for WEE WispoM. He told me that 
he enjoyed WEE Wispom best of all 
his gifts—Sandra Van Tuly. 


Some of us have one lesson 
to learn, and some have an- 
other. Eleanor is learning to 
control her, temper. 


Dear Secretary: In your last letter 
you wrote about a game to play 
when you find yourself becoming 
angry, and you gave me a little poem 
about a bird. When I become angry 
I remember the poem, and it helps. 
Sometimes when I get angry I for- 
get myself and afterward I regret 
it, for I know I am only hurting 
myself. The next time I try harder 
not to lose’ my temper. When at 
times I am tempted to get angry I 
remember the poem and say The 
Prayer of Faith to help me control 
myself, and I find that it helps me 
very much, for afterward I am very 
thankful that I didn’t lose my 
temper.—Eleanor Hermann. 

(Pen pal list on page 28) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
: too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Daylight Printing 


By Elaine Vickery 


SUNLIGHT CAN 
GET AT IT 


H+ you ever tried making photographs without a camera? 

It’s easy. You will need a package of daylight printing-up 
or proof paper, some hypo, some cold water, and two pieces of 
glass. You can buy the proof paper and hypo at the drugstore 
for a few cents, and glass from picture frames will do. 

The first thing to do is to decide what the picture will be. If 
you want a flower or a leaf, pick one, and place it on the glossy 
side of the daylight printing-up paper. Next place a glass on top 
of it, and another underneath; then put the whole thing where 
the sunlight can get at it. It will turn brown, and later black. 

When the paper becomes a purplish black, cover it so that no 
more light can get at it, and take away the glass and flowers. Then 
dip it in a mixture of one tablespoon of hypo and ten of water. 
Make sure all the hypo is dissolved. Leave it in the hypo ten 
minutes, then put it in cold water for one hour. It is best to have 
it in running water. Afterwards dry it on a clean blotter, and leave 
it standing in the sun until it becomes harder. Then you have a 
delightful photograph. 


If you wish you may color the picture with ordinary water- 
colors. You may cut out pictures of animals and use them instead 
of flowers, or you can use pictures of people and make silhouettes. 

If you want a dull finish instead of a glossy one ask for matte 


paper. 
26 July 


Chink’s Friends 


(Continued from page 23) 


He struggled dizzily to a sitting 
position. 
Beside him Vic whined, 


stretching himself long and flat 
against the ground, his nose 
against his master’s leg while 
Ginger cantered away toward 
the shadowed reaches of the 
willows. 

Chink looked toward the 
gate. It was wide open, and his 
father and mother and all the 
friends who had crowded the 
porch were coming toward him. 


“We were getting a search 
party started after you, Son,” 
said his father as he bent to help 
Chink up. “But you did not 
need us!” 

Chink smiled wanly as his 
father put a steadying arm 
around him. “Vic and Ginger 
were my friends in need, Dad! 
You've heard, haven’t you—‘a 
friend in need is a friend in- 
deed’? I certainly needed them 
plenty!” 

+ 


The Beggar at the 
Gate 


(Continued from page 17) 


against the apostles. But talk- 
ing among themselves, the 
priests asked: “What shall we 
do to these two men? That a 
notable miracle has been done 
is known to all people that 
dwell in Jerusalem.” 


And because the people did 
know that the beggar who had 
been lame from birth now 
walked as other men did, the 
priests, fearing criticism from 
the crowds, let Peter and John 
go free. They warned them 
though not to speak or teach 
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in the name of Jesus. 

“We must speak of the things 
that we have seen and know,” 
Peter and John answered boldly. 

The priests marveled at the 
courage of the two men who 
had walked with Jesus. 


+ 
Behind the Fence 


(Continued from page 15) 


and she wants to pick you up 
in her car as they pass. She will 
send you back at nine’so Daddy 
won't have to walk over for 
you. I don’t understand what 
she means about a green purse, 
but——” 

“I do,” laughed Lucy, danc- 
ing about like a fairy. “I found 
it and thought it was made of 
real jewels, and—oh, Mother, 
may I take my best doll? Lady 
May would love to go in a 
motor car. You ought to lend 
me your pretty beaded scarf, 
Mother, so I'll look like a visit- 
ing lady.” 

+ 


A Party Stunt 
By Alice C. Hoffman 


HE ONE in charge of this 

stunt asks all to close their 
eyes and be very quiet while he 
drops a pin. The object, he ex- 
plains, is to find out how many 
have hearing good enough to 
hear a pin drop. As he makes 
his explanation he takes a pin 
from a paper or cushion. After 
all have closed their eyes and 
become very quiet he drops a 
rolling pin. The startled guests 
open their eyes at the thud, and 
the one in charge tells them that 
the test shows all have good 
hearing since they could so 
eastly hear a pin drop. 
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A Circus Party 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Menagerie Sandwiches 


1 package cream cheese 1 tablespoonful cream 
1 chopped pimento bread 


@ Put cream cheese in a bowl and mash with a fork. Add one 
tablespoonful cream and mix until soft enough to spread. Chop 
the pimento and stir into the softened cheese. Spread between 
thin slices of bread and cut in animal shapes with cooky cutters. 
- Another circus sandwich is made by cutting sandwiches in half 
then sticking pieces of toothpick through the two oblongs to hold 
them together and attaching wheels of vanilla wafers to the 
circus wagon with toothpicks. To pull the wagon spread pairs of 
animal crackers with butter and press together. They will stand 
alone. Make reins of colored thread or ribbon. 


Merry-Go-Round Cake 


2 cupfuls cake flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
Y4, cupful butter or margarine 
1 cupful sugar 


2 egg yolks 
34, cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
teaspoonful salt 

2 egg whites 
® Cream butter and margarine well. Gradually adding sugar. 
Beat egg yolks and stir into sugar mixture. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt together, add to batter gradually along with 
the milk. Add vanilla. Fold stiffly beaten egg whites into batter. 
Pour into layer cake tins which have been lined with greased 
paper. Bake in a moderately hot oven 25 to 30 minutes. Cool and 
frost with icing. 


Seven-Minute Icing 


1 unbeaten egg white 


1 cupful sugar 
7 tablespoonfuls water 


1 teaspoonful vanilla 

@ Place egg white, sugar, and water in top of double boiler, 
over boiling water. ‘Cook and beat with rotary beater for seven 
minutes. Remove from fire and add vanilla. If the frosting does 
not set add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. Spread on cooled 
cake and stand a row of animal crackers in the frosting around 
the edge of the cake. A paper plate, painted with stripes or covered 
with red and white paper strips, makes a canopy with a long 
wooden skewer or dowel thrust into the cake forming the support. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
to have names printed in 
this column than we have saa 
for. For this reason we are 
ing the upper age limit 13 
If your name is not here 
pen pal from the list below. 


Elizabeth Thresher (11), 1429 
Rural, Emporia, Kans. ; Patricia Ann 
Seiter (10), 42632 North 20th St., 
St. Louis 7, Mo.; Nadine Smith 
(11), 1833 Constitution Ave., 
Wi , Pa.; Mathilda Miller 
(13), 616 West Woodlawn Ave., 
San Antonio 1, Tex.; Robert Reed 
(10), Rte. 1, Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
Vera Patton (13), Whittemore, 
Iowa; Beverly (11), 24 Iowa 
Ave., Belleville, Ill.; Edith Thom- 
son (11), 66 Summerhill Gardens, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Dan R. 
Waymann (12), Albert St., Buck- 
ingham, Quebec, Canada; Shirley 
Dabbs (12), 209 W. 4th Ave., 
Lexington, N. C.; Mary Sue Wa- 
mick (11), Elmore, Ala.; Betty 
Buxton (13), Rte. 3, Sycamore, 
Hance (9), Rte. 1, Box 


232, River, N. J.; Joan Car- 
tuthers (12), 72 Cheritan Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Marcia 


Zaun (11), 900 S. Logan, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Thomas Conery 
(12), 835 Rosecoe Ave., South 
Beloit, Ill.; Odessa Marie Ridgway 
(13), Box 77, Nara Visa, N. 
Mex.; Jane Pennell (12), 947 
Elm . St., Van Wert, Ohio; Donna 
Lou Lee (12), Marsh Foundation 
School, Van Wert, Ohio; Patsy 
Skipper (13), 715 North 7th Ave., 
Pensacola, Fla.; Gerry Ashour 
(13), 6807 Chestnut, Kansas City 
5, Mo.; Charlotte Pontiac (11), 
517 Dickinson St., Springfield 8, 
Mass.; Marilyn Moore (13), Box 
117, Oskaloosa, Kans.; Richard 
Blair (10), Box 344, Buckner, IIl.; 
Joy N. Yong (13), 22 Sussex St., 
Rte. No. 16, Georgetown, Dem., Br. 
Guiana, South America; Ann John- 
son (13), 1816 N. Fifth St., She- 
boygan, Wis.; Joanne Kehlenbach 
(13), 442 Elm St., Chillicothe, III. ; 
Vernice Spors (11), Rte. 1, Box 
124, Melrose, Wis.; Alice Coryell 
(11), Box 124, Tracyton, Wash. ; 

Roy Gudgeon (13), John Green- 

wood Shipman Convalescent 
Home, Dallington,--. Northants., 


| 


England; Rosella Foote (13), 
Pardy’s Island, Burin, Newfound- 
land; Betty D. Chester (12), 15 
Ferncliffe Road, Bingley, York., 
England; Darlene Barnes (11), 
McLoughlin Heights, 6203-IE. 15th 
St., Vancouver, Wash.; Ronald 
Tolmie (11), David Tolmie (12), 
“Tawarri,” Marlborough St., Sher- 
wood, S. W. 3, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia; Ruth Marie Fonner 
(10), Marsh School, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Sally Anne Huebner (12), 
Rte. 3, Morris, Minn.; Eloise Cun- 
ningham (12), 368 W. 117 St., 
New York 26, N. Y.; Carol Han- 
ington (12), Box 241, Lakeside, 
Mich.; Geraldine Dunas (13), 
Weyerhauser, Wis. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 11) 
bers of individual suns. 

On. the night of January 17, 
1610, Galileo discovered the 
four satellites or moons of 
Jupiter. His subsequent observa- 
tions revealed to him that they 
revolved around Jupiter. This 
was a truly remarkable discov- 
ery, for up to that time most 
people believed that all heaven- 
ly bodies revolved around the 
earth. 

Subsequently Galileo discov- 
ered the rings of Saturn, the 
sun’s spots, and the revolution 
of the planet Venus about the 
sun. 

Unfortunately some of the 
leaders of the church felt that 
Galileo’s scientific discoveries 
and teachings were heretical, 
and he was ordered to cease 
teaching such scientific non- 
sense, He was sentenced to be 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, 
but his sentence was commuted. 
He lived at Siena from 1633 un- 
til his death in 1642. 

The stamps that we illustrate 
were issued in 1942, and thus 
commemorate the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death 
of this illustrious scientist. 


Make Yourself 
Bag 


RACE this duck pattern for a swimming bag. First take a 

piece of paper 8 inches by 10 inches in size and mark off in 
1-inch squares. Draw the duck on your paper and cut out your 
pattern. 


From 14 yard of heavy cotton material (denim or crash is 
best) cut a 2-inch strip the length of the material for the handle. 
Then trace two ducks on the material. Embroider the eyes and 
outline the duck with heavy yarn, using the running stitch. Sew 
rickrack stripes on the wings if you care to. 

Cut out both ducks leaving 14-inch margin of material all 
the way around for the hem. Turn hems and stitch them from 
the head across the back to the tail on each duck. Pin the two 
ducks wrong side out; stitch them together, starting at the head 
and going across the bottom and up to the top of the tail. Stitch 
outside your yarn running stitch. 

Now hem each side of the handle and sew rickrack down 
the middle. Turn duck right side out and sew the handle in place 
at the head and wing and tail tip. (Study small picture.) 

To keep your bag dry after your swim, carry a square of oil 
cloth or plastic shower-curtain material in your bag to wrap 
your wet suit in. 
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In a recent letter from Joyce 
Stephens, she tells us of her pet 
dog Tippy. She says: “We tried 
to teach him to sit up in the 
corner. Then one day, to our 
surprise, he sat up all alone 
without being told.” 

One of the nice things about 
training pets is that our pa- 
tience is always rewarded. There 
are times when they seem very 
trying but when our pet learns 
his lesson we feel that we are 
well repaid. 

Did you read the story 
“Traveling Kitty” on page 12? 
Kitty certainly had a trying 
time, but she learned her lesson. 
Write us about your pet. Send 
your letters to WEE WIspoM, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


Dear Editor: My home is in Vic- 
toria County, Texas, on the 3X 
Ranch. It was on this ranch that 
La Salle, the French explorer, built 
his fort after he failed to locate the 
Mississippi River. 

The 3X Ranch is also the home 


of the first Brahman cattle in this 
country. My grandfather bought the 
cattle off a big steamer in 1878. 

I have three Brahma bulls. 
“Headache,” a two-year-old, is my 
favorite. He won first prize in the 
National Brahma show in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico; also the first prize 
in several Texas towns in the Rio 
Grande Valley. I hope to be in the 
cattle business when I grow up. I 
am 11 years old—Henry Clay 
Koontz. 

+ 


Dear Editor: We have a big 
brown chow for a pet. He is seven 
years old, and we call him Chung. 
Chung gets a bath every Saturday 
night because he lives in the house 
with us and in wet weather has to 
have his feet washed several times 
a day. He looks ferocious but is as 
gentle as a lamb. 

Chung was not brought up with 
children, but now he keeps track 
of us all, knows when we should 
come from school or work, and is 
not at ease until the whole family 
is at home. He does not want to 
go to bed until all are in. During 
the daytime he likes to lie on the 
second story porch with his front 
feet hanging over the edge, keep- 
ing watch over his bones, and 
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watching for his playmate. Chung 
has a marvelous memory and is 
a grand watchdog.—Alton Dale 
Kooyers and Lorraine Ruth Koo- 


yers. 
+ 


Dear Editor: 1 want to write you 
about my pet parrot which I call 
Polly. Her color is gray, and she 
has a red tail. She never bites un- 
less someone teases her. She miaows 
like a cat and barks like a dog. 
When I put a cover over her cage 
at night she says good night, and 
in the morning when I take the 
cover off she says good morning. 
She can whistle, and when we put 
her on the radio and turn it on 
she dances to the music. When she 
hears someone at the door she says 
come in. She likes to have me scratch 
her head and often calls for me to 
come and scratch her head. I have 
always been very fond of Polly. 
—Shirley Ducharme. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little dog 
called Lucky. He is a black-and- 
white fox terrier. He has one white 
ear and one black ear and a little 
black stub of a tail. Lucky loves 
to be dressed up in baby erin On and 
do his tricks. He begs, dances, gives 
you his paw, rolls over, and says his 
prayers on your lap. He also stands 
in the corner.—Nancy Barnes. 


Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my horse or rather my 
“bucking bronco.” His name is 
Pepper. He never fails to buck 
when I first get on. I think it is fun 
to sit up there and swing. He has 
bucked me off just once, and that 
was fun. 

I love Pepper almost as much as 
I love my own brother even if he 
does hurt when he playfully nips 
me. But after all what else could be 
expected of a three-year-old? 

Pepper is a very smart horse. 
When we first got him he kept 
lifting the latch on the gate and 
running down the back street. He 
would tip over chicken coops, open 
gates, and frighten children. Fi- 
nally we put a lock on the gate. 
This stopped his antics.—Barbara 
Diether. - 
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Animal Match-ups 
By Muriel Schulz 


Here is a list of animals you may know. Opposite are some of 
the features or habits that help us recognize them. Can you match 
the animals with their descriptions? 

Try number one, the polar bear. Does it hang by its tail? If 
you don’t think so, which description does fit it? See how many of 
these “match-ups” you can put together correctly. And don’t get 


stuck on the porcupines! 


1. Polar bear. 
2. Raccoon. 


a. Hangs by its tail. 


4, Ezekial saw a wheel in 
a wheel in the air. 

5. Moses saw a_ burning 
bush. 

6. Herod wished John the 
Baptist beheaded. 

7. Jonathan was 
worst enemy. 

8. Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still. 


“Wild-Flowering” 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Jane and Joe in early spring 

Went to the woods “wild- 
flowering.” 

Near a rock as it could get 

Jane found a purple 

Looking very bright and fine, 

Joe found a golden 


David's 


b. The only flying mammal. 
c. Slow moving. 

d. Shaggy beast of the plains. 
e. Wears a white fur coat. 


3. Wolf. 
4. Sloth. 
5. Porcupine. 


Underneath woodland 


switches 


6. Whale. 
7. Prairie dog. 
8. Spotted hyena. 
9. Bat. 
10. Bison. 
11. Opossum. 
12. Rhinoceros. 


f. Washes its food. 

g. Laughs. 

h. Spiny. 

i. Largest animal. 

j. Ancestor of the dog. 

k. Has a horn on its snout. 

m. Lives in colonies of burrows. 


Bird Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


How well do you know 
birds? Here are ten phrases that 
describe ten words, and each 
word is the name of a bird. Do 
you know them? 

1. A person who talks too 
much. 
2. A letter of the alphabet. 

. A machine that farmers 

use at harvesttime. 

. A person who makes cloth. 

. A bird that likes to punish 

Will. 

. Material used for making 

flags. 

. What we do when we take 

a drink. 


8. Something used in making 
a fence. 
9. Something that flies in the 
air. 
10. A musical instrument. 


True-or-False Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Can you tell whether these 
statements are true or false? 
To get them correct you will 
have to know the Bible. 

1. Enoch and Elijah did not 
die. 

2. Moses lived longer than 
any other known man. 

3. Balaam was cursed by a 
sheep. 


They found some pretty 


Cuddled down beneath the trees 


They also found 
Don’t you think you 'd like to go 
“Wild-flowering” like Jane and 
Joe? 


Find the Story Puzzle 
By Mary James White 


Each group of words prop- 
erly arranged make a line of the 
hidden poem story. 
little have I duck a 
all That about waddles 
pleadingly And so quacks 
turn have out. I him to 


happy And make to him so 
little made I lake a 

morning each takes He swim a 
Before awake quite he’s 


little He his flaps wings 

out As to he land comes 
quacking And Ducky darling 
right Climbs hand my into 


(Answers inside back cover) « 
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Patient Love 
By Le Ora Samuelson (9 years) 
Bottineau, N. Dak. 


“Mommy! Mommy! My little 
dog Tar Baby has run away. What 
can I do! What can I do!” 

Mother came running, and asked, 
“What is the matter Betty?” 
said, “Tar Baby ran away.” 

Mother called, “Tar Baby, Tar 
Baby”; but there was no sign of 
Tar . Betty began to cry. She 
did not want the dog catcher to 
catch her dog Tar Baby. 

Just then Daddy came home and 
asked, ‘““What is the matter, Betty?” 
She answered all out of breath, 
“Tar Baby ran away, and we can’t 
find him anyplace.” Daddy said, 
“Jump in the car and we'll go find 
him.” They got in the car and rode 
away, but they could not find Tar 
Baby anyplace. All of a sudden 

shouted, ‘What's that over 
there?” Daddy said he would go 
and see. When he came back he 
had Tar Baby in his arms. Betty 
took him and hugged him. But she 
did not scold him. She knew he 
would not do it again. 
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The Seashore 
By Judy Leamon (8 years) | 
St. Petersburg, Fila. 
I like to watch the waves 
Come from the misty sea; 
And when the little waves come in 
They like to play with me. 
| Outing 
John Mayer (4 years) 
St Minn. 


On goes the coat, 
On goes the hat; 

Out goes the little boy; 
With a little pat. - 


Poor Old Sally © 
By Diane Nixon (10 aaa 
New York, N. Y. 


Poor Sally's my old rag doll; 
I love her very much 

Although she’s only stuffed 
And made of rags and such. 


Poor Sally's old and faded, 
Her eyes a dingy blue, 

Her hair is all in pigtails, 
And she has but one old shoe. 


Poor Sally’s my best playmate, 
She sleeps with me at night. 

When I awake in the morning 
I hug her very tight. 


Poor Sally's so very homely; 
Mother says I should throw her 
away. 
But since I love her so very much, 
I think she'll let Sally stay. — 


My Little Dog 
By Olen Cecil M 14 


I have a little dog. 
I tell you it’s a pity, 

That sometimes like to chase 
Our next-door neighbor's kitty. 


Now just the other day 
When he thought he’d have some 


fun, 
Our next-door neighbor's kitty 
Just simply would not run. 


He ran around her several times 
Then bit her fluffy tail. 

Poor kitty got so very mad, 
She sent him down the trail. 


But many times my little dog 
Is not so very rude. 

He'll even act intelligently 
And sit up for his food. 


God’s Children 
By Mardelle Wier (7 years) 
Ottawa, Kans. 


I love to go to Sunday school 
And hear my teacher say, 

“God loves the children one and all, 
Who live on earth today. 


“It does not matter whether they 
Are black or brown or white; 

He fondly watches over them; 
They are always in His sight.” 


Sailor’s Warning 
By Eleanor Custer (10 years) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


When the sky is red at night, 

That is the sailor's sure delight. 

The sun will shine the following 
day 

And drive the storm clouds all 
away. 

But when the sky is red at morning, 

Then the sailor will take warning, 

The wind may come and toss the 


sea, 

And high as the mountains the 
waves may be. 

So watch the sky when you sail the 


sea, 
If a good sailor you would be. 
Whether it’s red at morning or 
night, 
Be sure to sail your boat aright. 


Daddy 
By Debbie Bray (7 years) 
Cochrane, Ont., Canada 


Daddy, Daddy, from over the sea, 
Do come home to Mother and 


me. 
We know you're a sailor 
That sails the sea; 
But do come back to Mother and 
me. 
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April in New Zealand 
By Barbara Gunn (11 years) 
Gisborne, New Zealand 


April in New Zealand ts one of 
the prettiest montlis ‘in the year; it 
is autumn ‘themsand the leaves are 
beginning to fall. 

It is then that the ground is like a 
sky of golden, red, and rust-tinted 
leaves, and the hedges are covered 
with them also. 

None of .our_ native. trees lose 
their leaves, but those that are not 
native to New Zealand cover the 
ground with their autumn coats. 

Whén the cold winds:begin to 
blow e rakeup the -fallen 
leaves arid gather them into tidy 
heaps. 

Near the end of April and the 
beginning of May, the rains start 
and the climate changes from au- 
tumn to the start of a long winter. 

Sometimes if we are fortunate, 
the hot autumn weather carries on 
to June, but it is very seldom we 
have such good luck. 

It is in April that New Zealand 


people start to gather wood and 
Fodher and get in stacks of coal for 


‘fires during the long winter, which 


lasts right through until September, 
when spring comes once more. 
It is in September that the birds, 
who lost their homes in the trees 
when the trees lost their leaves in 
autumn (April), come flying back 
to their nests in search of food. 
Then, after April has ended, 
come the quiet fireside gatherings 
until spring. (September), comes 


again, 


j 


In the Moon 
By Susan Jones (4 years) 
I see something in the moon, 
But [ seach it; 


Tol the on. | 
My; Baby Si 


By Louise Allen (7 ears) 
Boiling Springs, N. C: 
I have a i 
God sent her to me.. 
I love: baby sister, 
And she ‘seems -to love . me. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for October, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on these 

ages within a year. 
nused contributions cannot be 
returned. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied’ work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“God Sees,” sent in by Doris 
Deal, in April WEE 
WISDOM, was written by Mary 
Mapes and published in 
“A Child’s Thought of God.” 

“April,” sent in by Donald Fil- 
kins, published in* April WEE 
WISDOM, was written by Theo- 
dosia Garrison and published by 
Rand and McNally in “Setting 
the Sails.” 


__. Little Red Robin 
By Lawrence Bradshaw (6 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
A little red robin was up in ‘my 
tree, 
Stealing -th¢-cherries.as sure as can 
zat’ naughty red robin didn’t look | 
at me; 
‘He was egting the cherries, one, 


Outdoor Friends 


By Joan Black (11 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


In summer have you ever noticed 
As you are passing by 

That flowers nod their heads to you, 
The sun smiles from the sky? 


ce; 
The grass will wave to you, 
And all the leaves on every tree 
Will flutter for you too! 


The rippling brook will laugh with 
8g 


In winter have you ever noticed 
As the snowflakes fell 

That little ones will kiss your nose, 
Your mouth, and eyes as well? 


That Mr. Wind, although some- 
times 
He likes to nip you too, 
Will make your cheeks all rosy 
Just because he’s fond of you? 


Well, I have noticed all the friends 
That dwell outside my home; 
And oftentimes to find them all 

One has not far to roam. 


For surely in your own backyard, 
Some outdoor friends will be— 

You're sure to find a hollyhock 
And birds in every tree! 


And isn’t it a lovely thought 
That God has sent us these 
Our outdoor friends, the ones I’ve 
named, 


Such as the birds and bees. 


And others, like the rippling brook, 
The moon, the sun, the sea; 
And all were meant for happy chil- 

dren 
Just like you and me. 


A Boy’s Dream 
By Harlan F. Peterson (11 years) 
Beresford, S..Dak. 


Where the sunshine gleams, 
And the fish lie thick 

In the sparkling streams; 
Where the rabbits run, 

And the squirrels chatter, 
And blue jays come to 

See what is the matter; 

Where the woodpecker drills 
A hole in a tree— 

Oh, this is my dream | 
So fine, so free! : 
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THIS IS 
PENNY 
Designed by Tinka Risk (12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, my heart 
o’erflows 
With thankfulness to Thee 
For food to meet my daily 
needs, 
For all Thy care of me. 


\nswers to Puzzles 


Animal Match-ups 


l-e, 2-f, 3-j, 4-c, 5-h, 6-i, 7-m, 
8-g, 9-b, 10-d, 11-a, 12-k. 


Bird Puzzle 


1. Tattler. 2. Jay. 3. Thrasher. 
4, Weaver. 5. Whippoorwill. 6. 
Bunting. 7. Swallow. 8. Rail. 9. 
Kite. 10. Lyre. 


True-or-False Puzzle 


1. True. They were carried u 
into heaven. 2. False. Methusel 
lived the greatest number of years. 
3. False. He was cursed by an ass. 
4, True. 5. True. 6. False. Herodias 
wished him beheaded. 7. False. 
Jonathan was David’s best friend. 
8. True. 


“Wild-Flowering” 


1. Violet. 2. Dandelion. 3. Dutch- 
man’s-breeches. 4. Anemones. 


Find the Story Puzzle 


I have a little duck 

That waddles all about 
And quacks so pleadingly 
I have to turn him out. 


And so to make him happy 

I made a little lake 

He takes a swim each morning 
Before he’s quite awake. 


He flaps his little wings 
As he comes out to land 
And quacking, darling Ducky 
Climbs right into my hand. 


Sunday School 
Leaflet 


Be you know that Unity publishes a Sunday 
School Leaflet, with contents based on the 
International Bible lessons and designed to be used 
by teachers of any church Sunday school as well 


as by parents? 


Here are some of the interesting features 
in each four-page leaflet: 


» International Bible Subject and Text. (The Bible 
verses are printed in the Leaflet.) 


* The Lesson Story. (Told in simple story form.) 


» What the Lesson Teaches. (At least three principle 
points are explained.) 


» Notes to the Teacher. (An important feature giving 
teachers suggestions on making the lesson practical 
in the daily life of the children.) 


» Mere Light on the Lesson. (Bible interpretation by 
Francis J. Gable, editor.) 


If you should like a definite outline for each week 
and helpful instructions in teaching a Sunday school 
class or in giving your children Bible instruction at 
home, the UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET will 


give you just what you need. 
A year’s subscription is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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GOES TO THE MOUNTAINS 


“Jimmy, Jimmy” came the sound of a 
woman’s voice on the warm evening air. 

“Coming, Mom,” shouted Jimmy as he 
rose from the steps and turned to face the 
two boys seated there. “Well, fellows, I 
won’t be seeing you any more until school 
opens again. We’re going to start for the 
mountains early tomorrow morning.” 

“What do you do up there?” asked 
Charles. “I mean for fun,” he added. 

“Oh, it’s all fun,” returned Jimmy. “But 
it would be more fun if you fellows were 
along. We take long rides on horseback. 
We take hikes, and sometimes we go 
swimming. The water’s plenty cold 
though,” he added, shivering a little at 
the memory. “What I like best about it is 
sitting around the campfire in the eve- 
nings. Everyone gets a turn to tell a 
story.” 

“I wouldn’t like that,” said Charles. “I 
wouldn’t know what to tell when my turn 
came.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said Jimmy. “I get my 
stories out of Wee Wisdom.” 

“What’s Wee Wisdom?” asked Charles. 

“Don’t you know what Wee Wisdom 
is?” asked Roy. “It’s a magazine for boys 
and girls. It does have swell stories in it. 


If you come over to my house tomorrow 
T’ll show you a stack of them. You may 
borrow some if you like.” 

“I’m having my Wee Wisdom for- 
warded to me while I’m away,” said 
Jimmy. “TI’d be lost without it.” 

“Jimmy!” came his mother’s voice again. 

“O. K., Mom,” called Jimmy. “So long, 
fellas! See you next fall,” he called as he 
ran across the lawn and disappeared with 
a bang of the screen door. 

“Guess I’d better go too,” said Charles 
as he rose slowly from the steps. “I’ll be 
over tomorrow to see your Wee Wisdom 
magazines, Roy.” 

Wee Wisdom is a magazine for boys 
and girls from 5 to 13. Its stories, articles, 
things-to-make, and many other interest- 
ing features make Wee Wisdom a favorite 
with children everywhere. A year’s sub- 
scription is only $1. 
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